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Lebanon, and Sa'udi Arabia. Azzani Pasha, the secretary of the
Arab League, is reported to be jealous of Nuri Pasha. Though
King Faruq visited Turkey in September 1946, Egyptian nation-
alist opinion resented Turkish suggestions that Egypt should
renew her alliance with Britain so as to strengthen the front
against any Russian aggression. Now that the Turks have
secured guarantees of American support, they are probably less
inclined to embroil themselves in the fickle politics of the Arab
League, close association with which would probably be a hind-
rance rather than a help to Turkish interests.
The Russian statesmen to-day regard the Middle East as a 2,000-
mile-long breach in the deep defensive glacis which they have been
busily constructing since the war from the Baltic to the Pacific, and
as a base from which some of their most precious assets, the corn-
lands of the Ukraine and the oilfields of the Caucasus, appear
exposed to aerial invasion at short range by the 'capitalist'
Powers. They have, therefore, sought to convert Turkey, the Fer-
tile Crescent, Persia, and Afghanistan into a series of friendly
satellite-states. The most suitable time for attempting this consoli-
dation of their position was immediately after the War, when
public opinion in Britain was war-weary and in large measure
averse from opposing an ally whose superior social and political
virtues had been extolled in four years of propaganda; when the
Russians 'thought they could see the British Empire crumbling,
and that expansion to fill Britain's place in Europe and the Middle-
East would be easy and inexpensive';1 and when 'there was a
serious chance that the United States might refuse to help Britain
hold the line'.2
Secondly, Stalin stated in February 1946 that the U.S.S.R.
needed to attain an oil-production of roughly twice the pre-war
level in order to be self-sufficient for the increasing mechanization
of both her economy and her armed forces; but at present she owns
only about 9 per cent, of the world's proven oil reserves, whereas
some 86 per cent, is in American, British and Dutch hands.3 She is
therefore impelled to seek new sources of supply, and is naturally
attracted to the known deposits in Persia adjacent to her frontiers.
Frustrated, at least for the present, in her demand for an oil-
1 Labour party pamphlet, Cards on the Table, summarized in The Times   22
May 1947.
2 A. Wolfers, in International Affairs, XXIII (1947), 24.
3 Economist, 3 January 1947.